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VISCOUNTESS ANDOVER. 


LIZABETIF JANE, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. 
James Dutton, was born, May 28, 1775; married 
Thomas Viscount Andover, January 8, 1803; and has issue, 
a daughter, born November 6, 1808, a son, born Novem- 
ber 7, 1804, and.a son, born January 16, 1808. 

This family derives its descent from the Duke of Norfolk, 
created by Richard the Third, whose son Thomas was 
created Earl of Surrey; and from him are lineally descended 
(after several attainders and restorations) the present Duke 
of Norfolk; also the earls of Effingham, Carlisle, and Suffolk ; 
Viscount Andover being the second son of the Right Hon. 
John Howard, Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, by Julia, 
daughter of John Gaskarth, of Penrith, Esq. in the county 
of Cumberland. 
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Ht THE BUSY BODY. 
? 
a! NO. XIX. 
ff 
Hi " We are, in general, dissatisfied with our lot, not because we feel it to be 
. aneasy, but because we think it appears so to others.” 
i Looker-On. 
1 ae 
| ina TO the pressing importunities of my obliging relation, 
| a whose letter was inserted in my last paper, I can only return 
) my thanks for the zeal he expresses, and my positive re- 
‘8 jection of his proposal. Between a Busy Body and a meddler, 
| however synonimous the names may sound, there is a wide 
| difference to be observed; and it shall ever be my care to 
1 preserve that ditlerence, in all my pursuits and observations. 
| I have ever found so much mischief in the interference of 


the last-mentioned class of characters, that I cannot but 
hold them (avoiding all personality) in the utmost contempt 
and abhorrence. To corroborate the truth of this assertion 
I need only relate a family anecdote. Julia B—— was, with 
the approbation of her friends, united to the man of her 
choice. B loved her with sincere affection; and they 
enjoyed as much happiness as is usually found in the mar- 
riage state, and perhaps more than is generally met with: 
his home was his palace; and her only pleasure was in con- 
tributing to his comfort or amusement. About two years 
after their marriage, B formed an intimacy with a Mr. 
t———, who was also a married man, but, unfortunately, 
not of a domestic turn: he had, however, his merits, and an 
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agrecable manner, which rendered his society desirable. 
B——- was pleased with his new acquaintance, and, possess- 
ing an easy temper, and unsuspecting disposition, listened 
to his opinion with deference; and had so high an opinion 
of his judgment, as to consult him on most occasions. 
Mr. T——-— esteemed and respected his wife, but he con- 
sidered) himself supreme lord and master; and, as she was 
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tov uninformed to support any opinion of her own, and too 
timid to resist his authority, in any instance, she was ree 
garded by him as a mere domestic drudge, subservient 
to his will and pleasure, without ideas, and, consequently, 
without claims, T——— beheld the balance of authority 
more equally supported at the house of his friend, where 
mutual complaisance, and mutual respect, led each to con- 
sult the wishes of the other, in preference to their own: 
he considered it a bad precedent, and resolved, if possible, 
to undermine a system so inimical to his own plans. To 
eflect this he began, by indirect remarks, to point out how 
much better certain arrangements were made in his own 
house; how frivolous a man appeared who submitted his 
opinions to a wife; and how much more liberty might be 
enjoyed by asserting and maintaining a spirit of indepen- 
dence. B—-, at first, paid little attention to these hints, 
but the repetition of them had, in time, the desired effect ; 
and his pride took alarm, lest all the world should draw 
the same conclusions as his friend T . From that 
hour a gradual change took place in his behaviour: he free 
quently gave pain to his wife, .by observing how much 
better such and such things were done at Mr. T "85 
his absences from home were more frequent; and petty 
altercations took place of those tender endearments which 
had formerly given zest to every social enjoyment. The 
remonstrances of Mrs. B were considered as an impro- 
per usurpation of authority, and the breach was widened by 
his fear of incurring the sarcastic animadversions of his 
friend. The meddler was, however, always at hand, and 
secretly enjoyed his triumph, He failed not to comment, 
with bitterness, on the misery of domestic bickerings, ob- 
serving, that women always abused the indulgence shewn 
them, and that the only remedy was, to be uniformly deaf 
to expostulation and entreaty. B—— suffered his under- 
standing to be blinded by this specious doctrine: his home 
was no longer a scene of harmony and content; yet, deluded 
by the influence of a designing meddler, he perceived not 
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that the fault originated with himself. Mrs. B——, from 
being the most affectionate and attentive wife, grew sullen 
and careless: she found herself unjustly neglected, and per- 
ceived that her very tenderness was regarded as artifice, 
by her prejudiced husband. Thus was every evil aggra- 
vated, and a couple, once so happy, estranged from each 
other: B—— is become a sot and a libertine, and Mrs. 
B—— a prey to continual uneasiness and irritation; no 
longer capable of those pleasing exertions which once gave 
her merit in the eyes of him who formerly desired no 
greater happiness, than her kindness and approbation of 
his conduct. After this example, I hold myself justified 
in withholding my confidence from any of the mischief- 
making tribe; and must dismiss the subject, with earnestly 
exhorting every married man or woman to judge and act 
for themselves; to live for each other, and not for the 
world; nor by submitting their ideas of right and wrong 
to the arbitration of designing or imposing characters, 
suffer their mutual confidence to be shaken, or that endear. 
ing intercourse be interrupted, for the violation of which 
nothing can be found equivalent; for the loss of which no 
subordinate consideration can compensate, 











DOMESTIC PLEASURES 
AND 
DOMESTIC PLAGUES. 


A PETIT COMEDY. 





(Concluded from page 281.) 





ACT II.—SCENE I. 


‘An Apartment in the House of Mr. Freeman, who is discovered 
reading a Newspaper. Mrs. Freeman and Felicity at Break- 
fast. 


Mrs. F.—Do you dine at home to-day, my dear? 
Mr. F,—I don’t know—I believe not. 
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Mrs. F.—We expect a few friends to tea; I hope you 
will not be absent all the evening. 

Mr. F.—I really cannot say. 

Fel,—Dear papa, you are never at home with us now; 
you know not how much your continual absence afflicts 
mamma. 

Mr. F.—Afflicts her! what occasion is there for that; 
she can always amuse herself with her books or her work. 

Felicity —But your company would, I am sure, afford 
her much greater pleasure; for, while we work, a little 
conversation would amuse us; and, when reading, mamma 
often meets with an interesting passage, and immediately 
wishes for you to partake her pleasure, or direct her judg- 
ment by your opinion. 

Mr. F.—Psha !——Nonsense——Well, I must go and 
dress. 

Mrs. F.—I will get your things in readiness. [ Exit. 

Felicity.—Now do, dear papa, come home this evening. 

Mr. F.—Well, I will, if I can. [ Exit. 

Felicity.—My poor mother !—I can see that she is not 
happy, though she takes such pains to conceal it from 
me.—Oh man, man!—Seldom do you know the value of 
the heart you slight! 











Enter Constance. 


Const.—Oh, miss—I have such an affair to tell you —— 
Felicity—You seem out of breath, Constance——Is it 
any thing about Wentworth? 





Mrs. Freeman enters, unobserved. 


Constance.—O dear! no, miss—It is about your aunt, 
Lady Ponder; she is going to separate from Sir Thomas, 

Felicity.—I hope not.—On what account? 

Constance.—It is all through that gossipping old maid, 
Miss Pretence.—She went and told Lady Ponder that her 
husband keeps a woman in Soho—l had it from Pratewell, 
who took some money to her—and so my lady flew into a 
DD? 
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violent rage, and Sir Thomas said he would bear her tem- 
per no longer, and that they should part—and so then my 
lady fell into fits, and has been very ill ever since. 

Mrs. F.—Good God! and I have been the cause of 
this ! 

Fel.—My dear mother! what agitates you thus? 

Mrs. F.—O Felicity, do not ask me—you must not 
know—but, for heaven's sake, say nothing to your father. 
1 will go to Lady Ponder immediately. [ Exit. 

Const.—Bless me, this is a strange piece of business! 

Fel.—I hope, Constance, you will be prudent enough to 
say nothing more on the subject. 

‘onst.—Il am sure I would not have mentioned it now, 
if I had guessed at its making my dear mistress unhappy. 
Plague take all mischief-making old maids! say I—They 
only creep into families to worm out their secrets and set 
them together by the ears.—As I live, here comes Mr. 
Wentworth ; he looks full of news; good news too, I war- 
rant, by his smiles, 

[As Mr. Wentworth enters, Constance retires. 

Went.—Good morning to you, Felicity; you think me, 
perhaps, an early visitor. 

Fel.—More unexpected than unwelcome, I assure you; 
but what extraordinary circumstance brings you hither at 
this unusual hour? 

Went.—A circumstance, of all others, the most delight. 
ful to me.—My father has consented to our union. 

Fel.—Indeed!—But, Wentworth, this is no time to talk 
of our own happiness; my mother is in great anxiety and 
distress of mind. 

Went.—From what cause? 

Fel,—I know not; I believe it relates to the misconduct 
of Sir Thomas Ponder. 

Went.—I cannot credit it: I know Sir Thomas to be a 
worthy and a moral man; but his lady is one of those 
who start at shadows, and torment themselves unnecessa- 
rily. Ah, Felicity, she has uot the mind of your excel- 
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lent mother! Mrs. Freeman endures neglect and injustice 
without murmuring; while Lady Ponder imagines herself 
wronged, and flies to female tatlers for consolation, who 
aggravate the evil, and encrease every domestic grievance. 

Fel.—Yet Lady Ponder loves her husband. 

Went.—I know she does, and on that account only I 
pity her. My dear Felicity, I trust, when we are married, 
you will place too much confidence in my affection to 
make yourself uneasy without cause; and act a more dis- 
creet part than to degrade your husband by complaints as 
derogatory to his honour as disgraceful to your own under- 
standing. 

Fel.—1 will make no promises; but I hope the example 
of my aunt will be a sufficient warning to me. 

Went.—I trust to your good sense; but come, it is a 
charming morning, suppose we take a stroll in the shrub- 
bery. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 


An Apartment in Sir Thomas Ponder’s House. 
Sir Thomas, Lady Ponder, and Mrs. Freemaa. 


Mrs. F.—To save you from this domestic calamity alene, 
would I reveal a secret so painful to myself, so disgrace- 
ful to my husband. 

Lady P.—(Sullenly). Sir Thomas might have ex- 
plained it. 

Mrs. F.—He had too much honour; and I feel most sen- 
sibly his goodness, in guarding a sister’s secret even at the 
expense of his own domestic comfort. Nut for the world 
should he have been put to such a trial, had I known it, 
As it is, I hope the explanation is not too late. 

Ledy P.—And the woman is really an unfortunate crea- 
ture, whom your husband has seduced. 

Mrs, F.—I am sorry that it is so. He has no idea that I 
know of it; and it was on that account I wished my bro- 
ther to pay her a visit, to discover whether Mr. Freeman’s 
desertion would cause her any material distress; and when 
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I found that it was really the case, I sent her a small supply 
of money, to enable her to get into some way of earning 
ai honest subsistence. 

Lady P.—My dear Mrs. Freeman, you make me quite 
ashamed of myself. How noble does your conduct appear! 
Amiably passive under an injury so serious; and magna- 
nimously generous to the woman for whom you was 
neglected, your conduct is a pattern to your sex. While I, 
haughty, capricious, selfish, and meanly mistrustful, have 
alienated the heart I was unworthy to retain. 

Sir T.—Not so, Louisa. You perceive your error, and 
have ¢andour to avow it. Ienceforward banish suspicion, 
be true to yourself, and fear no diminution of my affection; 
place no reliance on the insinuations of pretended friends, 
or the tattle of ignorant, half-informed servants, who may 
be witnesses of our actions, yet not judges of our motives, 
Such creatures are domestic plagues; while mutual con- 
fidence and reciprocal forbearance will form the surest basis 
of all our domestic pleasures, 


Enter Mr. Freeman, with a letter. 


Mr. F.—Where is that excellent, injured woman? 

Mrs. F.—My dear Freeman, what is the cause of this 
agitation ? 

Mr. F.—Listen while I read this letter; it is the only 
answer I can give you. 


TO MR. FREEMAN. 
SIR, 

Tue only motive which could induce me to address you, 
is the hope of doing an act of justice to an amiable woman, 
and a desire to avert some unpleasant consequences from 
a near branch of your family. Mrs. Freeman having, by 
some means, obtained knowledge of your acquaintance 
with me, and subsequent desertion, most generously step- 
ped forward to avert, hy pecuniary assistance, the distress 
to which I was exposed. Unwilling to confide to indiffe 
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rent persons her knowledge of your misconduct, she made 
her brother, Sir Thomas, her agent. This affair being 
misrepresented to Lady Ponder, has caused a breach of a 
most alarming nature between them; it therefore behoves 
you, as aman of honour, to make a candid acknowledg- 
ment of the truth to Lady Ponder. I wish you also to 
make the mind of your wife easy, by the assurance, that I 
shall quit London in a very few days, and reside for the 
future with my friends in Herefordshire. 


I remain, yours, &c. 





P.S. Sir Thomas Ponder’s servant, who met me acci- 


dentally, was the person who informed me of these parti- 
culars. 


Mr. F.—And now, my dear, I wish to know how you 
got your knowledge of this awkward affair. 

Mrs. F.—From an anonymous letter. I have it in my 
pocket now.—Here it is. 

(Mr. Freeman, after reading it, hands it round ). 

Lady P.—As | live, it is the writing of Miss Pretence. 

Sir T.—It is, indeed.—What a wretch ! 

Lady P.—1 now see the hypocritical part she has been 
playing; and my door shall be shut against her for ever. 

Mrs. F.—It is a resolution due to your husband’s injured 
reputation, and your own peace of mind. 

Mr. F.—And may I hope to be forgiven? 

Mrs. F.—Ah! Charles, if I could cherish the sinner, 
there can be little doubt of my forgiving the penitent. 

Mr. F.—1 am corrected; and now let this unpleasant 
topic be changed, and a general reconciliation take place. 
I have some pleasant intelligence for you:—Wentworth’s 
father has consented to his marrying our girl; and the 
lovers wait only our orders to fix the happy day. 

Mrs F.—I am truly rejoiced to hear it; and I hope, Lady 
Ponder, your prejudice against Wentworth, will not prevent 
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your partaking of the festivities we shall deem necessary on 
the occasion. 

Lady P.—No; upon my honour, I blush to think how 
egregiously [ have been duped by one of my own sex; and 
will make any atonement you think necessary for my in- 
justice and credulity. 

Mr. F.—Handsomely said. So now, my lady, order your 
carriage, and we will surprise the young couple in the midst 
of a tender (éfe-d-téte, fix their wedding day, and drown 
Jealousy and suspicion in a bumper of Burgundy. [£zreunt, 





THE MOURNER. 


“ Te veniente die—te decidente canebat!”* 


Of thee he sung—to thee he tun'd his woes, 
From the bright morning, ‘till the day's soft close! 


—_— 


MIDNIGIT-. 


AND art thou gone, Eliza? gone too for ever?—Yet hold ! 
my bursting heart—it cannot, cannot be! Hark! hark! 
methinks I hear her voice; that voice which soothes. 
Fear not, Eliza, ’tis thy Henry calls; calls thee to listen, 
whilst his love-fraught soul, in soft impassioned tones, pours 
forth its hopes, its fears, its joys, and sorrows, into thy ten- 
der, sympathizing bosom! Ah! wretch that I am! ’tis 
gone, ’tis fled! no sound obtrudes upon my listening ear; 
but all is still, is dark and cheerless as the cold grave—the 
grave which holds Eliza’s faded form, and blasts the flatter- 
ing prospect of my future joys ! 

Oh, my Eliza! why wert thou so fair? why dwelt there 
such enchanting music on thy tongue? Thy voice was 
gentle as the vernal breeze, when, from the fragrant bed 
ef the violet, it sheds sweet odours on the gales around. 
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Pure as an angel’s was thy spotless sou], and shone ress 

plendent in an angel’s frame! But the rose, that lately 

blushed so sweetly on thy cheek, is withered in its bloom! 

chained is that tongue which eloquence and truth so nobly 

graced ! and hushed, for ever hushed, the plaintive melody 

of that bewitching voice, whose sweet vibrations, thrilling 

in mine ear, oft made the tear-drop start into mine eye! 

Oh, memory! what scenes of past delight dost thou open 
to my view! with what melancholy pleasure do I dwell 
on each tender glance, each modest blush, each rising sigh 
of my angelic maid! | 

When slow we paced along the dewy meads, our hearts 
attuned to sympathy and love; for us, sweet nature seemed 
arrayed in smiles; the gurgling brook soft murmured in 
our ears; and every rural sound spoke to our hearts love’s 
sweet, love’s tender tale! 

And must I never see thee more? what, never? Then 
flow, my tears; break, break, thou throbbing heart! She’s 
gone; Eliza’s lost for ever! My bosom’s pride, my soul’s 
chief joy has left me! 

Say, wretched mourner, say, whene’er oppressed with 
cares, whene’er thy spirit sunk within thee, who raised thy 
drooping head, who cheered thee with her smiles? ’Twas 
she, ‘twas my beloved, ’twas Eliza that soothed the anguish 
of my bosom—'twas Eliza that restored tranquillity to my 
soul! 

And shall I not weep thy fall, then, sweetest flower? 
A while, a little while, hadst thou braved the storms of 
life; thy blossoms ’gan to blow, fragrant to the sense, 
delightful to the eye! Yet, ere the Spring-time of thy life 
had closed, ere the Summer of thy days had come, stretched 
on the rude ground we see thee laid—'lorn flower! 

Inexorable death! deep is the wound thou hast fixed in 
my bosom, and rankling the thorn thou hast implanted in 
my heart! Was she not my betrothed? Two days, two 
short remaining days had blestme ina bride! Oh, envious 
fate! thrice cruel, harsh decree! to raise the blissful fabric 
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in my sight, to give me hopes of swift-approaching joy, 
then, unrelenting, dash them to the ground! My madden- 
ing brain turns giddy at the thought, and frighted Reason 
totters on her throne! Hush, hush, ye tremblings; flutter- 
ing heart lie still! and come, oh, balmy sleep! o’er this soft 
pillow, wetted with my tears, oh! spread thy wings, and 
give some respite to a Mourner’s woe! 

April 4, 1810. ALPHONSO, 


EE, no 























EFFECTS OF MARTIAL MUSIC. 


A SPECIES of music called Pibrachs, rouses the native 
Highlander as the sound of a trumpet does the war-horse, 
and produces effects little less marvellous than those re- 
corded of the ancient music. At the battle of Quebec, in 
April 1760, while the British troops were retreating in great 
confusion, a general complained to an officer of Frazer’s 
regiment of the bad behaviour of his corps; “Sir,” answered 
he, with some warmth, “ you did wrong in forbidding the 
pipes to play this morning: nothing encourages the High- 
landers so much in a day of battle. Even now they would 
be of use.”—“ Let them blow like the devil then,” replied 
the general, “ if it will bring back the men!” The pipes 
were then ordered to play a favourite martial air, when the 
Highlanders instantly returned, and formed with alacrity in 
the rear. 

In the last war in India, Sir Eyre Coote, after the battle 
of Porto Nuovo, aware of the strong attachment of the 
Highlanders to their ancient music, expressed his applause 
of their behaviour on that day by giving them fifty pounds 


to buy a pair of bagpipes. 
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FITZALBERT AND OLIVIA. 


(Continued from page 252.) 


THE Park, as Fitzgerald's seat was named, was situated in 
4 charming country a few miles distant from a large pro- 
vincial town, remarkable for its excellent society, which 
was constantly enlivened by the addition of a number of 
military men, quartered in the city, and several dashing fe- 
males, whose finances were too limited to enable them to’ 
figure in the fashionable circles in the capital; but who 
contrived, by various ways and means, to live in a splendid 
manner in the place alluded to. 

With some of these ladies, Olivia had, the preceding’ 
summer, formed an acquaintance; and on her return to 
the Park, she became particularly intimate with one of 
them, a gay, lively widow, of the name of Musgrave, who’ 
had resided for some time in » gave balls, dejeunés, 
petits soupers, &c. &c. dressed expensively, occasionally 
played high, and often lost her money; yet nobody could 
tell how she supported her expensive mode of living, for 
she was not supposed to have a large income, nor any visi- 
ble means of adding to her finances. Ter bills, however, 
were all regularly discharged, her domestics paid, every 
demand punctually satisfied ; and, as she gave the most 
elegant entertainments of any person in the place, was 
ever lively, animated, and tolerably decorous in her beha- 
viour, she was visited by every body, admired, praised, 
followed, and universally allowed to be, “one of the most 
fascinating, charming creatures in existence.” With Olivia: 
she had ingratiated herself by flattering her vanity, and 
listening to her complaints of Fitzalbert’s love of retiree 
ment, and what she termed the moroseness of his disposie 
tion; and they had become nearly inseparable, when the 
incident just hinted at dissolved the compact, and tertair 
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nated an acquaintance which to Olivia had been productive 
only of a short-lived gratification, succeeded by endless re- 
grets, and unavailing self-reproaches.—But to our tale.— 

Returning one day from riding, as Fitzalbert was enter- 
ing the hall, he was met by Olivia and a Colonel Herbert, 
an artful, insinuating libertine, who had for some time paid 
her marked attention, and to whose society she had evinced 
a more than ordinary preference.—“I am just going to 
dine with my friend, Mrs. Musgrave,” said Olivia, in a hur- 
ried accent, “and the colonel has kindly undertaken to 
be my escort.—Our guests have all left us, and I am en- 
nuyé to death at home alone, so I accepted the charitable 
invitation of my charming friend, who, with her usual 
promptitude and kindness, has formed a little party at her 
delightful cottage on the banks of the river, solely, as she 
says in her note, for my amusement.” 

“ She is extremely kind and considerate,” replied Fitzal- 
bert, contemptuously. 

“ She expects you will join us at dinner, and I hope, dear 
Edward, you will lay aside those gloomy looks, and follow 
the culonel and myself as speedily as possible; our fair 
hostess will welcome you with pleasure.” 

“ Perhaps not,” returned Fitzalbert, sternly. “ Perhaps 
your friend, madam, may not account your husband equally 
a welcome guest, and as you have chosen Colonel Herbert 
for your escort, you can have no occasion for my attend- 
ance also,” 

“T feel particularly grateful for the honour your lady 
has conferred on me,” replied the gallant son of Mars, with 
a smile, that conveyed more meaning in his words than 
met the ear, “ and I shall undoubtedly do all in my power 
to evince my high sense of the obligation.” 

* Doubtless you will,” answered Fitzalbert, while a glow 
of indignation flushed his cheek, “and I too, should not be 
insensible to the disinterested attentions you bestow upon 
my wife, who will please, however, to recollect,” he added, 
turning to Olivia, “that no woman ha; a right to encour- 
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age intimacies which her husband disapproves; nor persist 
ina line of conduct which must ultimately tend to the 
destruction of his peace, and the ruin of her own repu- 
tation.” 

“TI really do not understand you,” said Olivia, blushing 
deeply as she spoke; “ this is language to which I have not 
been accustomed, and I know not to what it can be attri- 
buted,” ; 

“TI grieve to be under the necessity of informing you 
then, madam, that for some time past your conduct has 
afforded me just grounds of displeasure. I have endea- 
voured to withdraw you from your follies by gentle me- 
thods; but the attempt has been fruitless: and I now feel 
it an indispensible duty I owe myself, to have recourse to 
more efficient measures.” 

“ That is as you please,” replied Olivia, with an insulting 
laugh; “ but, ere you proceed to extremities, permit me to 
remind you, sir, I consider myself at perfect liberty to 
visit whom I please, and under whatever escort I may 
deem agreeable ; besides, let me assure you, I am not of a 
temper to submit tamely to harshness, which will only 
serve to irritate, in place of remedying the evil you com- 
plain of.” 

“ Neither am I to be trifled with; and I therefore com- 
mand you, madam, to remain at home this evening, or re- 
turn here no more.” 

“ The decision is easy,” said Olivia, “ and I am prepared 
for it. At present I perceive you are out of humour; but 
when you are in a more agreeable frame of mind, I hope 
you will follow us to my friend’s:—till then, adieu.” Then 
gaily presenting her hand to the colonel, the giddy Olivia 
stepped into the carriage, and with her artful conductor 
was driven from the door, leaving Fitzalbert a prey to rage, 
jealousy, and distraction of mind; resolving at one mo- 
ment to follow the infatuated woman, and make a sacrifice 
to his injured honour of the person he believed to be her 
paramour; at the next, determining te await the issue of 
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the affair in silence, and seek redress in the laws of his 
country. 

While thus undecided and unhappy, his most intimate 
friend and near relation, Sir Charles Manley, happened to 
arrive at the park; and on being admitted to Fitzalbert’s 
presence, instantly perceived his uneasiness ; when en- 
treating to be made acquainted with its cause, he was ine 
formed of Olivia’s imprudence, and apparent guiltiness, 
with every circumstance which could lead to the helief of 
Fitzalbert’s being one of the most ungratefully requited, 
injured mortals in the universe. Sir Charles was a man of 
honourable principles, and possessed, with a high sense of 
propriety in every situation, the strictest notions relating 
to female behaviour.—He saw, and felt, for the distress of 
Fitzalbert ; and he could not but agree in opinion with him, 
that there was only one line of conduct to be pursued, 
which as Fitzalbert declared himself determined to adopt, 
he offered to carry a message to the colonel, and arrange 
every point for a speedy meeting of the parties, 

Sir Charles accordingly repaired to Mrs. Musgrave’s, and 
askinz to speak with Colonel Herbert, the “ gay Lothario” 
quitted the side of Olivia, and joined the baronet in another 
room; when learning the cause of his visit, and far from 
feeling surprise at it, he agreed to meet Fitzalbert on the 
following morning, and grant the satisfaction he demanded 
for his supposed dishonour. 

As the colonel was not deficient in personal courage, nor 
averse to signalizing himself in the same manner he had 
done on several similar occasions, in which he had proved 
successful, he experienced no uneasiness, nor betrayed any 
symptom of embarrassment on rejoining the party, with 
whom he passed the evening with his usual gaiety, and in- 
different to what had already taken place, or might occur in 
the space of a few hours more; an indifference founded 
on his total disbelief of a future state-of reward or pu- 
nishment, and a confidence springing from the certainty 

of his superior skill as a marksman. Before the party 
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broke up, however, he excused himself from remaining 
longer, and retired on the plea of business of considerable 
importance; while Olivia remained to pass the night at 
her friend’s, who on her part suffered not the infatuated 
woman to bestow a moment on reflection, nor permitted an 
opportunity to escape of widening the breach, which the 
colonel hastily informed her had taken place betwixt Olivia 
and her husband. To Mrs. Musgrave this was a circum- 
stance that afforded unspeakable gratification; for she 
had the multiplied incentives of humbling a rival beauty, 
reducing a virtuous woman to a level with herself, and re- 
venging the indifference Fitzalbert had repeatedly mani- 
fested to her advances and allurements; while she likewise 
obliged her friend and co-adjutor, Colonel Herbert, by en- 
deavouring to promote his designs against the honour of 
Olivia. 

Mrs. Musgrave was a woman of respectable connections, 
and in early life had been genteelly educated, in the expec- 
tation of inheriting a considerable fortune; but the un- 
looked-for bankruptcy of her father, who was in the mer- 
cantile line, destroyed all her prospects of independence; 
and she shortly afterwards became the wife of a subaltern 
in the army, whose heart, as he was much attached to her, 
she was reported to have broken by her bad conduct, and 
at whuse decease she found herself reduced to live upon a 
slender pittance, ill-suited to the habits of expence and 
luxury she had long indulged, and without which existence 
would have proved to her a state of burdensome insipidity. 
To remedy this evil became her care, and for that purpose 
she summoned all] her large stock of hypocrisy and dissi- 
mulation ; and well aware that the appearance of independ- 
ence passes often with the world for its reality, she com- 
menced her operations by engaging a genteel ready 
furnished house in. , which being a place much 
frequented by the military, and having to boast of excellent 
society amongst the inhabitants, was well suited to her 
purpose, To her establishment she added a smart footman 
EE2 
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arrayed in a showy livery; and taking special care not to 
permit her credit to become suspected by delays in the dis- 
charge of her accompts, she was generally supposed to be in 
possession of a comfortable independence. As she had 
hoped and expected, she was immediately visited by the 
most genteel inhabitants of the city, and her house became 
the resort of the gay and fashionable idlers of the place: 
with officers she had, from her former situation, formed an 
extensive acquaintance, and she now omitted no opportu- 
nity of increasing the number; her rooms were, therefore, 
generally crowded with scarlet-clad beaux, who found 
them an agreeable lounge, while some discovered them to 
be convenient as well as agreeable, and did not scruple to 
add considerably to the lady’s finances, by their liberal 
returns for secret services, and good offices with some of 
the fair damsels of the city. By such a line of conduct, as 
it may be imagined, her reputation must have suffered ma- 
terially, had not the utmost caution been practised in the 
arrangement of these affairs; but few persons who have 
ever engaged in the same profession have possessed a greater 
share of cunning than the lady in question, to which she 
added a dauntless spirit that defied the frowns of the fasti- 
dious, or the censures of the prudent; and as she continued 
to give splendid entertainments, and supported the exte- 
rior of decency, she was still visited, and her claims tu 
fashionable pre-eminence was daily gaining increase, when 
a quondam friend and admirer, in the person of Colonel 
Herbert, renewed an intimacy with her; and it was at his 
instigation, and at his expense, she hired the beautiful 
cottage, some short way from the city, whither the unfor- 
tunate Olivia had permitted the colonel to escort her, in 
defiance of her husband’s commands to the contrary. It 
was a charming retreat, and fitted up in the most tasteful 
manner imaginable; and Olivia was not the first of 
Mrs. Musgrave’s female acquaintance, who had everlasting 
cause to regret the hour they entered its polluted walls, 
or became known to the Circe who presided there. 
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Of Colonel Herbert little need be said to convince the 
reader he was an unprincipled libertine: handsome, insi- 
nuating, artful, and agreeable; accounted by the world a 
man of honour, a brave defender of his country, formed to 
grace the drawing-room, or shine conspicuous in the field 
of glory; one who could well “engage the sight with 
mauly charms, and make vice lovely.” To add Olivia, the 
admired, the beautiful Olivia, to the number of his con- 
quests, was the first wish of the colonel’s heart from the 
date of their acquaintance; and while passion was strength- 
ened by vanity in prompting him to effect his purpose, his 
worthless co-adjuter was no less powerfully stimulated to 
aid his schemes, by the horrid passion of revenge, that de- 
testable passion, which rages in the female bosom with the 
fiercest fury, when roused by the neglect of their charms, 
or by indifference displayed to their indelicate advances ;— 
for what can equal 


* Love to hatred turn’d, 
There is no fury like a woman scorn'd.” 


But to return to Olivia:—conscious of her imprudence, 
and beginning to experience some apprehensions of its 
consequences; she had been but'a short time in the re- 
tirement of her chamber, until she determined to return 
home at an early hour in the morning, acknowledge her 
error, and sue for pardon from a husband she could not, in 
her cooler moments, but be sensible had ever treated her 
with tenderest indulgence. Full of her good resolves, and 
impatient for the moment when it would be in her power 
to put them into practice; she had just lain down upon the 
hed, when she was startled by a noise in a closet adjoining 
her chamber, and raising herself upon her elbow to catch a 
repetition of the sounds, she perceived by the light of a 
lamp that burnt in the chimney, the figure of a man ap- 
proaching to her bed; and cre she had power to express 
her astonishment, she was clasped in the arms of Colonel 
Herbert. Appalled with terror, she struggled to disengage 
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herself from his grasp; but his strength was much superior 
to her’s, and forcibly detaining her, he endeavoured to stifle 
her outcries by caresses, and entreaties to listen tu the 
reasons which had led to his intrusion. But though Olivia 
had been often indiscreet, and by her levity of manner had, 
on various occasions, incurred a degree of blame she did not 
in fact deserve, she was still in possession of principles of 
virtue and fidelity to her husband; she therefore exerted 
all her force to free herself from his hold, and had actually 
so far succeeded in her endeavours to escape as to reach 
the door of the chamber, when to complete her distraction 
she found herself a prisoner, and that it was locked upon 
the outside;—in pity-moving accents she implored the 
assistance of her perfidious friend, and called upon the 
name of Fitzalbert in an agony of passion; while the 
colonel sneeringly repeated his entreaties for her to cease 
such useless lamentations, as her husband was too far dis- 
tant, he said, to hear her supplications, and Mrs. Musgrave 
tov agreeably engaged in the society of an handsome 
young ensign, who had been of the party in the evening, 
to give heed to her fruitless petitions for release.—* Cease 
then, my charming Olivia,” continued he, again attempting 
to enfold her in his embrace, “ cease these ridiculous strug- 
gies, and for an instant only retiect how greatly your own 
behaviour has tended tu impress me with the opinion, that 
you were not iusensible to my attentions, nor unacquainted 
with my wishes.—The fracas which I witnessed yesterday 
convinced me yuu were totally indifferent to the happiness 
of Fitzalbert, nor could 1 imagine myself the object of your 
aversion, since you so visibly gave the preference to my 
escort hither, to Uie wishes of your husband, nay even his 
commands to remain at home. At any rate, if you are in- 
sensible to your own happiness, that is no reason why I 
should be regardless of mine: in the morning I am en- 
gaged to meet Fitzaibert, and grant him the satisfaction he 
demands, and which will then, I hope, be due to his ho- 
nour; his lite or my own may perhaps pay the forfeit; 
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but I imagine I have the best of the affair, as being a better 
marksman, and more accustomed to the business.” He 
would have proceeded, but a scream of horror sounded in 
his ears, and he beheld Olivia extended on the floor, ap- 
parently a lifeless corse; her beautiful features distorted by 
terror, and her skin livid as that of one who had met a 
sudden death. 

Alarmed at the sight, he attempted to raise her in his 
arms, but failed in his endeavours to remove her from the 
spot where she had sunk.—He bathed her face with water 
without effect, and becoming really terrified, he called upon 
her name with wildness, while life seemed fled for ever, 
and he found it necessary to summon the abettor of his 
plot; who, vexed at his unseasonable interruption, and en- 
raged at the failure of a scheme she had herself projected, 
reproached him with folly in mentioning the intended 
meeting with Fitzalbert, and pusilanimity in feeling such 
alarm at Olivia’s situation.—“* Words rose on words,” and 
in a transport of rage the colonel quitted the house; when 
Mrs. Musgrave calling up her female attendants, applied 
some remedies for the restoration of Olivia’s senses; but 
the blow had been a severe one, and it was not until after 
repeated fainting fits, that she was made to swallow a core 
dial that served to lull her to rest; where for the present 
we shall leave her, and attend Fitzalbert to the place of 
meeting with his antagonist, who being himself slightly 
wounded in the leg, shot Fitzalbert in the shoulder, the 
bone of which was so much injured, that it was at first 
imagined amputation would be necessary; but though it 
was saved by the skill of his surgeons, he never regained 
the proper use of his arm, and was for several weeks consi- 
dered in a state of the greatest danger, and in violent pain, 
From the field he had been conveyed home in a state of in- 
describable agony, doubled by the intelligence that the 
colonel had passed the night in Olivia’s chamber; intelli- 
gence communicated as he approached the place of meet- 
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ing, by a note from Mrs. Musgrave, who having failed in 
her attempt to wound him in reality, was determined, at 
least, to satisfy her revengeful passion, by giving a mortal 
stab to his own peace, and that of the luckless Olivia, 

It is impossible to describe Olivia’s feelings upon hearing 
of her husband's deplorable situation;—she wept—she 
raved—she vowed not to survive him if his life became the 
forfeit of her indiscretion; and quitting the now-detested 
mansion of her perfidious friend, she hurried home, and 
forcing her way to Fitzalbert’s chamber, on her knees be- 
sought him to forgive her imprudence, and restore her to 
his favour; at that time, however, he was not in a condi- 
tion tu hold converse with her, and the surgeons requested 
her not to risk his life, by her wild attempts to prevail on 
him to speak.—For some time she was deaf to their remon- 
strances, and resisted every entreaty to quit the apartment, 
and leave the patient to repose; at length she permitted 
them to lead her to a distant part of the house, from whence 
she was continually sending enquiries after the invalid, 
and wearying herself and all around her, by her incoherent 
lamentations and impatience. 

For several weeks Fitzalbert’s recovery was doubtful, and 
several more elapsed ere he was able to venture out an 
airing in his carriage. During all this period he was closely 
attended by Sir Charles Mauley, and to his attentions he 
owed an incalculable debt of gratitude. During this time 
also, he had received innumerable letters from Olivia, pe- 
titioning to be permitted to visit him; but aware of the 
power she had once held over his senses, and firmly re- 
solved never to admit her again to his affection, he 
steadily refused to comply with her request; and when 
able to endure the fatigue of travelling, he repaired to Bath, 
accompanied by the baronet, from whence, after making use 
of the waters fur a part of the season, and deriving consi- 
derable benefit from them, he set off upon a tour to Scote 
land, and the Hebrides, hoping amidst new scenes and 
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objects to bury in oblivion the remembrance of his mis- 
fortunes, and the recollection of the thoughtless mortal who 
gave rise to his affliction. 

Still generous and kind, even in the midst of what she 
termed his cruelty, Fitzalbert, ere his departure, executed a 
deed, securing to Olivia during life, an annuity of one 
thousand pounds per annum, and her choice of a residence 
at either of his estates in the north, or in the west of Eng- 
land; thus liberally enabling her to pass the remainder of 
her days in easy independence, though inflexible in his re- 
solution never to receive her into favour; for he dreaded 
the contempt of the world, and feared too, the corroding 
pangs of jealousy, that fiend which, if once admitted to the 
bosom, seldom fails to destroy every satisfaction, and pre- 
cludes every species of enjoyment to all who are nearly con- 
nected with its victim. 

¢ 1 am confident,” said he, in the last letter he addressed 
to Olivia, in reply to her earnest entreaties to be admitted 
to his presence, “ your own heart sufficiently condemns the 
levity of your behaviour, the disregard you manifested for the 
preservation of your reputation, and the indifference you 
evinced for the happiness of your husband. To attempt a 
farther justification of your conduct would be unnecessary, 
for no vindication of it can be admitted, no argument pro- 
duced to palliate errors, whose consequences were obvious 
to every person. Ilad you had folly to plead in excuse for 
your imprudence, that might have been a stronger plea in 
your favour; but your understanding is not a bad one, 
though it is too frequently obscured by the clouds of vanity, 
to allow of your acting with judgment or discretion. 

“ That you are really free from intentional criminality, 
after your solemn asseverations to that effect, I cannot 
doubt; but the consciousness of innocence is not sufficient 
to clear your fame, and wipe away the stain you have cast 
upon the honour of your husband, which must become yet 
greater were he to receive again to his bosom a wife, whom 
the world does, and doubtless ever will, believe, has basely 
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and ungratefully requited his affection. The world is not 
ignorant of all that has passed, nor has the tale been circu- 
lated according to the truth; on the contrary, it has received 
every hideous colour malice and calumny could invent; 
and that vile malignant wretch, who glories in your ruin, 
has widely spread abroad reports of the most infamous and 
destructive nature; reports which even your friends can- 
not venture to contradict, or expect to silence; for they 
long saw your imprudence, and prognosticated the issue of 
your indiscretions; while your merits were overlooked, 
and your good qualities suffered to pass unnoticed and un- 
regurded.—Such is the way of the world, and your case is 
by no means singular: the unfortunate find few friends, and 
the imprudent rarely any. Farewell then, once most be- 


loved of women; I cannot yield to your entreaties, and. 


however you may condemn me as unfeeling and cruel, I 
may regret your displeasure, bt cannot submit to become 
contemptible, as well as wretched.” 

When Olivia read Fitzalbert’s last epistle, and learned he 
had actually quitted the park, she was overwhelmed with 
anguish, and tortured by a sense of shame and contrition : 
she hastened to bury herself in retirement; and in one of 
the most secluded vallies to be found amongst the wilds of 
Cumberland, she pined away existence during six years of 
hopeless, joyless, melancholy sadness: perceiving her im- 
prudence in its full force, when it was too late to retrieve 
her errors, she felt conviction that it is not enough to be 
virtuous, but also necessary to possess the appearance of 
that inestimable quality; for neither fashionable notoriety, 
nor eccentricity, will ever serve to render a female happy 
er respectable; so true it is that 


** Tears vainly flow from errors learnt too late, 
When timely caution should prevent our fate,” 
Hucnes. 


The welcome hand of death, at length, for ever closed 
the once bright, sparkling eyes of Olivia, who hailed the 
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approach with gladness, and resigned herself to the conse- 
quence of follies she had not been early taught to avoid, 
nor for a season fancied she could be wrong in pursuing, 

Of Fitzalbert it only remains to add, that notwithstand- 
ing his endeavours to banish Olivia from his memory, there 
were moments when the recollection of her loveliness, and 
the softness of his nature, prompted him to restore her to 
her former situati.n, but the apprehensions he entertained 
of the “ world’s dread laugh” withheld him from his pur- 
pose; and he continued to pursue a desultory life till some 
time after her decease, when he again entered the pale of 
wedlock with a lady, who, though far inferior to Olivia in 
personal attractions, was greatly her superior in mental per- 
fections and correctness of behaviour: with her he passed 
the residue of life in the enjoyment of domestic harmony 
and comfort. Three lovely children added to their mutual 
happiness; and he had the gratification of beholding his 
truly amiable partner, the object of regard and respect, to 
all who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

Of Colonel Herbert nothing can be said, but that he died 
as he had lived, a profligate and sinner; while Mrs. Mus- 
grave, after some years passed in the same career of licenti- 
ousness, terminated her worthless existence in poverty 
and obscurity; deserted by her acquaintance, deprived of 
the means of supporting her former splendour, by the ne- 
glect of her male associates; shunned by the good and re- 
spectable part of mankind, and despised even hy those 
who had been her companions in iniquity: becoming, as she 
justly merited, 


*« A proverb of reproach, a tale, a word, 
For ribbald scorn to mock at.” 
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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER, 





(Continued from page 216.) 
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CHAP. IX, 


LEAVING awhile our disappointed heroine, we will follow 
the fortunes of the unhappy Sidney. Anxious to secure to 
the woman he still loved a genteel sufficiency, he had almost 
left himself destitute of pecuniary resources, and had, ac- 
cordingly, accepted the situation of captain's clerk, on hoard 
an Indiaman, bound to Madras. The voyage was pros- 
perous; and a lucrative offer being made to him, while there, 
he embraced it with avidity. During his residence in the 
Fast Indies, he heard the news of Cornelia’s marriage. The 
first shock of this unexpected intelligence brought with it 
unavoidable pangs; but, fortifying his mind with the con- 
viction of her ingratitude and instability of disposition, he 
resolved on being no longer an exile from his native land, 
on her account; and finding, by the account from his soli- 
citor, that she had rejected his proffered assistance, he 
deemed it unnecessary to injure his constitution, by remain- 
ing in a climate to which necessity alone had driven him, 
During his passage homeward, he attracted the attention of 
a nobleman, a passenger in the same ship. The earl, per- 
ceiving in the young traveller a certain elevation of mind 
and suavity of manner, which both dignified his character 
and insensibly won esteem, treated him with the most unu- 
sual condescension ; and, by the time they reached England, 
their intimacy was so strongly cemented, as to approximate 
nearly to friendship. One day, while sitting over their wine, 
the earl said, jocosely, “ Sidney, upon my soul, I have a 
great regard tor you; and although I have no claim upon 
your confidence, I confess I should like to be better informed 
respecting your actual situation and connexions; for, do 
you know,” added he, “I have a mad-headed daughter at 
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home, and, as I am not altogether the most dumestic man 
in the world, 1 should like to see her settled, that I might 
enjoy my liberty. ‘The death of a near relation called me to 
Madras, and I hope she has not, during my absence, dis- 
posed of her heart or hand, without my concurrence,” Sid- 
ney smiled: “ Your lordship has a most pleasant way of 
making enquiries,” said he; “ but I am not quite so vain 
as to be misled by such a dazzling lure; however, gratitude 
| and respect prove a stronger incentive, and, if it does not 
‘ trespass too much on your lordship’s patience, I am ex- 
tremely willing to lay open the real state of my circuim- 
stances and heart.” The earl thanked him cordially for his 
polite answer, and Sidney related, with candour, every par- 
ticular. When he ended, the earl shook him cordially by 
the hand: “ Your recital,” said he, “ has gratified me 
much, and has considerably augmented the good opinion 
I before entertained of you; I have also the pleasure of 
informing you that your father was the particular friend 
of my boyish days: you must not, therefore, wonder, if I 
should, in earnest, propose what I before mentioned in 
jest.”—“ Pardon me, my lord,” cried Sidney; “ under the 
existing circumstances, I should consider myself both mean 
and mercenary, if I availed myself of your lordship’s too 
generous proposal; the Inequality of such an alliance must 
of itse!f prove a sufficient objection.’”—* I entertain no such 
opinion,” returned the earl: “ however, you shall see my 
girl; and then, perhaps, all your high-flown notions will 
vanish.” Sidney shook his head, and the conversation 
turned into anotherchannel, Ontheir arrival at Gravesend, 
the earl ordered a post-chaise, and insisted on Sidiey’s 
accompanying him to town. ‘Bhe offer was particularly 
agreeable to ‘Theodore. It was late in the evening when 
they reached Berkley Square. The earl, on entering his 
house, enquired eagerly for his daughter. “ Lady Virginia 
is gone on a visit for a few days, my lord,” said the servant, 
with a significant leer; “* I was ordered to deliver a letter 
to your lordship.”—-“ This is unaccountably strange,” cried 
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the ear!, pacing the room with hurried steps; “an odd 
reception this, upon my soul.” The footman soon returned 
with the letter. The earl glanced his eyesever it; then in- 
dignantly tore it in a thousand pieces, and, stamping it 
under foot, exclaimed, “ Eternal curses light on her and the 
base-born wretch she has married?”— Your daughter 
married ?” asked Sidney, in astonishment. “ Yes, sir, Lady 
Virginia Morney has united herself to a low bred creature, 
the son of a butcher; but henceforward I disown her; she 
is no longer my daughter.” Sidney saw it would be vaii 
to attempt soothing the enraged earl; and, conceiving his 
presence an intrusion, he begged permission to take leave. 
‘* By no means,” said the earl; “ I consider you not as a 
visitor, but a friend; and as such, your presence will be more 
4 comfort to me than arestraint.” Sidney, at that moment, 
recalled to mind the letters of Cornelia, in which Lady 
Virginia’s name had been so frequently mentioned. He 
had never admired her character, and, consequently, was not 
sorry that her levity and insolence were likely to be thus 
punished: he, however, took no notice to the earl, being un- 
willing to aggravate his displeasure. In the course of a few 
‘lays, Lady Virginia Tibbs returned to town, but, to her 
inexpressible astonishment and mortification, found the 
earl’s door closed against her for ever. Siduey, anxious to 
renew his triendship with the excellent Harriet Montague, 
lost no time in searching for her, and, with no little sur- 
prise, received a direction from a young lady, with whom 
she was slightly acquainted, to the house of Sir Richard 
Tibbs. Sidney, with the eagerness of friendship, imme- 
diately repaired thither, but learnt, with extreme chagrin, 
that she had quitted the family, in a most disgraceful and 
scandalous manner, on the preceding day, and no one knew 
or cared what was become of her. This intelligence gave 
Theodore extreme concern. He had ever entertained the 
highest opinion of Miss Montague; and lamented to find 
himself equally the dupe of love and friendship. Harriet 
had, indeed, lett the house clandestinely, but not disgrace- 
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fully: a melancholy event, which had recently occurred, 
was the occasion of her abrupt departure from a house in 
which she had found no one worthy of esteem or confidence, 
The calumniating misrepresentation of Lady Virginia had, 
for some time, rendered her stay in Sir Richard’s family 
more a matter of convenience than inclination; and, at a 
moment when agony and alarm alone took possession of 
her sympathising heart, it is not to be wondered at, that 
she was unable to comply with the common forms of eti- 
quette, or unwilling to gratify the impertinent curiosity of 
beings she despised. One morning, at an early hour, a note 
was delivered to her, before she was up, by a female ser- 
vant. With much surprise, she opened it, and the contents | 
filled her with unspeakable emotion:—it was from Cornelia, , 
and ran thus :— ¥ 





DEAREST FRIEND, 

The dreadful truth is at length revealed; the fate of the 
wretched Cornelia is confirmed; and you must hasten to FY 
receive her last embrace:—one hour’s delay parts us fos 
ever. 


——w 


CORNELIAe 


Unable to guess the whole truth, yet dreading even more 
than she could imagine, Harriet immediately rose, and dis- 
patching a servant for a hackney coach, merely said, that 
particular business obliged her to go out immediately, and 
that the period of her return was uncertain, This message 
was faithfully delivered, and the most unjust conclusions 
formed in consequence. Subsequent events prevented the 
return of Harriet to her situation, and occasioned the mis- 
representation of facts, which gave so much uneasiness to 
Sidney. 
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(To be continued. ) 
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THE FATE OF DUNCAN. 


4 SCOTTISH STORY, 


* O, slippery state of things! What sudden turns, what strange vicissi- 
tudes in the first leaf of man’s sad history. To-day most happy, and, ere 
to-moriow's sun has set, most abjeet.—llow scant the space between these 
rast extremes.” Buir, 


WERE all our views confined within this narrow state of 
existence, how cheerless would be our prospects; but, thanks 
to the merciful Creator of the universe, we are enabled to 
look beyond this sublunary state; and, while we contem- 
plate the instability of human enjoyments, if our misfor- 
tunes cannot be placed to the account ef our own misconduct, 
we can behold, with calmness, the destruction of our fairest 
prospects of felicity, and learn to view, with indifference, 
all the 


** Glittering vanities of empty greatness, 
The hopes and fears, the joys and pains of life ;” 


for conscious rectitude is the sweetener of evil, and the 
surest support under the pressure of calamity:—the guilty 
only fear to meet the frowns of fortune. 

In the little narrative we are now about to lay before our 
readers, there will not be found much to excite astonish- 
ment, nor “ rouse the wild emotions of the heart.” The 
tale is plain and unvarnished, and calculated merely to shew 
the uncertainty of human events; while its incidents will 
prove that felicity was not ordained for mortals to enjoy, 
vor the best-laid schemes, the most steady practice of vire 
tue, always rewarded by the attainment of the object most 
desired. 

Mr. M‘Leod, of 





, was a gentleman of respectable 


and ancient family, in which a good name, and an inde- 
pendent fortune had been preserved together, during several 
succeeding generations. He was twice married, and had 
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children by each of his wives: those by the first were one 
son and two daughters; by the second, one son and one 
daughter. The two eldest girls died in childhood, but their 
brother survived, and being sixteen years the senior of the 
younger children, was married, and in possession of the 
family estates, at the period when Duncan, the youngest 
son, was placed at the University in Edinburgh, in order to 
complete his studies ere he entered upon the practice of 
physic in that city, where he had powerful connections, 
added to uncommon abilities, to forward him in the line 
of the profession he had chosen. At the same time, Jane 
netta, his sister, was placed in the most respectable semi- 
nary of female education the metropolis of the North 
afforded at that period. The elder Mr. M‘Leod was the 
guardian of Duncan and Jannetta, whose fortunes, though 
not large, were respectable, as they inherited a genteel por- 
tion, which had been their mother’s, in addition to some 
few thousand pounds bequeathed them by the will of their 
father, and entirely independent of the property of his 
eldest son. 

Duncan M‘Leod was a young man of the most amiable 
disposition and promising abilities: nature had bountifully 
bestowed on him a person of uncommon gracefulness, and 
his manners were no less attractive and calculated to en- 
sure admiration ; his heart was generous, full of sensibility 
and benevolence ; his feelings were lively, his temper ardent 
and rather hasty, but good sense and sound principles were 
the guides of his actions; and though he would join in the 
amusements of the world with ali that animation which 
renders the possessor interesting and agreeable, his mind 
rose far above the frivolous pursuits of the giddy, as it re- 
sisted the alluremeuts of pleasure when they tended to de- 
base the moral character, or led to the subversion of 
virtue and religion.—Iu a word, he was justly esteemed, re- 
spected, and regarded by a numerous circle of acquaintance, 
aud considered almost a prodigy of worth and learning, 
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even by men of the most extensive knowledge and ad- 
mired literary attainments, 

Jannetia was in person, disposition, and excellence of 
understanding, almost the counterpart of her beloved 
brother; between whom and herself, there sttbsisted the 
most tender affection that ever yet was known to unite the 
most sincerely attached of friends and relations. 

At the age of seventeen Jannetta was removed from 
school, and returned to the house of her elder brother, 
where it was meant she should remain, until she attained 
the age of twenty-one, or continued in a single state, 
Duncan was then settled in the line of his profession; he 
was four years older than Jannetta, and his success was 
likely to become equal, if not superior, to that of the most 
favoured medical practitioners of the time he lived in, 

Mr. M‘Leod had no family, for though his lady had born 
him several chiidren, the delicacy of her own constitution 
was imparted to her offspring, and they were all consigned 
to the grave in infancy. She was a woman of amiable 
manners, and a worthy heart; but her indifferent state of 
health prevented her mixing much in society, and the na- 
ture of her complaints had often such an effect upon her 
spirits, that she would pass whole days in her chamber, 
attended only by her husband, and one female domestic, 
Mr. M‘ Leod appearing fondly attached to her; and, while 
he sacrificed the best of his days in a sick chamber, seemed 
to anticipate their approaching separation with deep regret 
aud apprehension. 











( Lo be continued.) 
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FITZMAURICE, 


AN HIBERNIAN TALE, 
(Continued from page 274.) 


“ PLASE your honour,” said Teddy O‘Cannagan, “ to be 

sure, it is not the business ef us sarvants to pry into the 
atlairs of their masters and mistresses; but, hearing as how 
Mr. Riley and my mistress was a little bit too fond on each 
other, before I-comed to live with your honour’s father, 
thinks I to myself, V’ll keep a sharp look out, and see which 
way the wind stands. Sure enough, your honour, a blind 
man might have seen that mistress had a kind of hankering 
after the butler; for, if she but axed him fora glass of wine 
at dinner, she used to beg him to give it her, in such a sweet, 
silvery-like tone of voice, and look at him with so much 
Janguishment, that I’m sartin, if master had but had his 
spectacles on, he must have suspected all was not right.” 

“ Well, but it is proof, not suspicion, which I want,” exe 
claimed Fitzmaurice, rather impetuously; “ and pray, my 
honest fellow, come to the point, and tell me whether you 
really ever saw any thing more than improper looks pass 
between Mrs. Fitzmaurice and the butler.” 

“ Why, Lord bless your honour, I was just going to tell 
it straight forward; but now you have put it clean out of 
my head, and, by Jasus, I dun’t even know where I left off.” 

Fitzmaurice, finding that he should never obtain the 
wished-for intelligence, unless the narrater was permitted to 
tell the story in his own way, referred to the glass of wine, 
promising no farther interruption. 

“ Well, your honour, though I said master must have 
seed mistress’s kind looks at the butler, if he had but dined 
in his spectacles, sartin and sure he did not; for I thinks no 
gentleman would let his own sarvant put a pair of horns 
upon his head.—Howsomedever, you must know, his ho- 
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able nap; and, at that time, in fine weather, mistress always 
walked in the garden: Mr. Riley never failed to watch her 
motions, and soon followed her. Us sarvants, your honour, 
used to have a bit of a joke about it; and one day, I don’t 
know how it happened, but it comed into my head to have 
a bit of fun; so what does I do, but, as soon as I had cleared 
away the glasses, I goes down to the honeysuckle grove, as 
they calls it, just behind the summer-house, and there [ 
crouches down, as snug as a bug in a rug, as a body may 
say. Well, your honour, soon I spies mistress coming, and 
in she goes to the summer-house; and, in the twinkling of 
an eye, I sees the butler pop in arter her. Thinks I to my- 
self, though they say one pays for peeping, yet peep I must; 
and so, vour honour, I did; and I seed what I am ready to 
swear to, in any court of justice; and that, plase you, was 
what mistress gave me this here purse for, as I told her, if 
she peached me about a drop of wine, I’d tell master about 
her meeting our butler in the summer-house every after- 
noon, when he was taking a nice, comfortable sleep.—And 
this, your honour, is the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
as I hope to be saved.” 

It will now be necessary to recal my reader’s attention to 
the confession which Riley had made to Father O*Flacton, 
and which Fitzmaurice distinctly heard, from being in an 
apartment only separated by a thin partition from the in- 
valid’s. No sooner, therefore, had O'Cannagan closed his 
narration, than Fitzmaurice desired him not to take the 
smallest notice of what had passed between them, and, has- 
tening to the sick man’s chamber, met the retiring priest 
at the door of it. Fitzmaurice intreated him to re-enter, a5 
he wished to relate, in his presence, a report which he had 
just heard from one of the servants, who declared his rea- 
dincss to make aflidavit of its truth, in any court of justice, 
or in the presence of the parties concerned; and, without 
permitting Riley to make any observation, repeated O'Can- 
nagan’s tale, in his own words. 
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To have denied the charge, in the presence of the man to 
whom he had just confessed the crime, was, of course, im- 
possible; the now penitent Riley, therefore, threw himself 
upon Fitzmaurice’s clemency, calling the Almighty to wit+ 
ness that he should never, even in thought, have been guilty 
of such an act of baseness, had not his mistress persuaded 
him to the commission of it. 

As the conjugal infidelity of a woman, whom even the ties 
of gratitude ought to have attached to the being who had 
generously raised her from a state of poverty, to that of af- 
fluence, cannot, in detail, afford satisfaction to my readers, 
I shall curtail, as far as is in my power, the injured hus- 
band’s proceedings upon receiving the most positive proofs 
of the depravity of his wife’s conduct. 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice, at the time of her son-in-law’s return 
to his native country, was nearly five months advanced in 
a state of pregnancy; and the plan she had formed was to 
exasperate her husband so much against the lawful heir to 
his large property, as to induce him to cut off the entail, 
and make a will, in favour of the expected little stranger, 
whether female or male. This iniquitous plot had actually 
succeeded, and a will, in the favour of the embryo, made, 
according to the artful mother’s desires; but nature, asserting 
her rights over the heart of the old gentleman, the moment 
the lawful heir was restored to his longing arms, he desired 
him to take the unjust deed from the escrutoire, which, it 
must be remembered, he was doing, at the moment Mrs, 
Fitzmaurice discovered that the being she had taken so 
much pains to prevent appearing in his father’s presence, 
was not only enjoying that satisfaction, but was evidently 
restored to his father’s confidence and affection, From that 
period the artful woman had been busily employed in 
framing a scheme to restore her own influence over the 
weak old man, and destroy that of her son-in-law’s; and, in 
all probability, this nefarious plot would have succeeded, 
had not the agent of her designs been prevented from taking 
an active part in them, by the fracture of his leg. 
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The impetuous and ungovernable passions of Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice have already been described; and the folly she had 
been guilty of, in threatening the immediate discharge of 
O‘Cannagan, compelled her to endeavour to purchase his 
silence, by a present of all the ready money in her posses- 
sion. Whilst Fitzmaurice was listening to the young man’s 
accusation against his mistress, that guilty woman retired 
to her own apartment, for the purpose of endeavouring to 
compose her features into a degree of placidity, before she 
appeared in the presence of her much-injured husband; but 
art and deception were no longer permitted to conceal the 
depravity of that base woman's heart. Father O‘Flacton 
accompanied the hero of my tale into Mr. Fitzmaurice’s 
apartment, corroborating the truth of the servant’s report; 
yet, so generous and noble was Fitzmaurice’s disposition, 
that he became a supplicant for his abandoned mother-in- 
law; persuaded his father to settle an annuity of a hundred 
a-year upon her, and, in case the unborn infant survived, 
to take it under his care. 

As it was in vain for the ill-fated woman to deny what 
her paramour had asserted at the moment when he believed 
his life drawing towards its close, she flew out of the house 
in a paroxism of resentment, vowing vengeance against 
Riley, and, in fact, all the world. 

By the fortunate discovery of his mother-in-law’s infide- 
lity, Fitzmaurice found himself completely restored to his 
father’s regard, and placed, by birth and fortune, in a situa- 
tion that enabled him to look up to the first woman in 
Cork. Delighted as that amiable young man felt at this 
unexpected transition in his circumstances, yet his heart 
fondly sighed to behold Dublin again, as that spot con- 
tained the only being who could render his increase of 
fortune truly valuable. 

That close connection which subsists between mind and 
body, soon became visible in the amendment of the old gen- 

tleman's health, who readily acceded to Sir Lambert C——’s 
proposal of accompanying him to Dublin. 
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My readers will recollect that Sir Lambart had acciden- 
tally met with a near relation of Lady €——’s, whom he 
imagined to have been some thousand miles distant from 
his native isle. This gentleman, whose name was Fuller, 
likewise agreed to accept the hospitable barunet’s invitation; 
and, in less than a month from the discovery of Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice’s infidelity, the whole party set out for Dublin, in 
a travelling post-coach. Sir Lambart had postponed his 
visit much beyond the time he had intended, on account of 
the debility which a dangerous illness naturally leaves upon 
the constitution ; ‘and the same kind attention to the invalid’s 
feelings, induced him to propose travelling by very short 
stages. Each of the party, anxious to contribute to the 
amusement of the other, agreed that, alternately, they 
should relate some interesting anecdote, or tale; when 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, turning to his son, said, “ George, as you 
have been a traveller, you can certainly entertain the com- 
pany much better that I can; I shall therefore expect you 
to tell them a story for me, as well as yourself.” 

“ You forget, my dear sir,” replied Fitzmaurice, smiling, 
“that travellers’ tales seldom obtain belief: however, as 
some circumstances have just occurred to my recollection, 
which have more of the affecting than the marvellous to 
recommend them to your notice, I will, with the permission 
of the company, relate an Eastern Tale, if such a term can 
be applicable to matter-of-fact circumstances.” The party 
were unanimous in entreating to be indulged with the 
promised narration, amd Fitzmaurice began his tale, in the 
following words. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE LITERARY SPY. ' 

NO. XXIV. } 

Domestic Management ; or the Healthful Cookery Book, By | ‘ 

a Lady. Crosby and Co, Stationer’s Court, Paternoster i 

Row. 

WE cannot do our fair readers a more essential service 

than by recommending this valuable littke work to their | 


attention. It is, without exception, the most practically 
useful of any compilation of the kind, and will be found 
in every respect instructive, rational, and amusing. The 
culinary directions are judiciously laid down, and adapted 
to every capacity and every rank of life; while the obser- 
vations on the beneficial, as well as injurious effects of 
various kinds of food, blend novelty with utility; and we 
do not speak too highly of it, when we assert, that it is 
every way calculated to render the females of the present 
age deserving objects of esteem and admiration, by making 
them good wives, good mothers, and good mistresses. 
Such occasional medical cases as come within the sphere 
of domestic management are treated of with judgment; 
and the Introduction of itself contains an Essay on Pro- 
priety, Economy, and Good Housewifery, equally impres- 
sive, elegant, and beneficial to every class of females. 
From this we have selected the following passage, as a 
confirmation of an assertion, which may perhaps be con- 
sidered too flattering. 

“ In domestic management, as in education, so much 
depends on the particular circumstances of every individual 
case, that it is impossible to lay down a system which can 
be generally applicable. The most that can be done, is to 
suggest some leading principles as guides, and point out 
certain errors to avoid, for the assistance of the inexpe- 
rienced, on their entering upon this important department 
of iemale lie. The immediate plan of every family must 
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be adapted to its own peculiar situation, and can only 
result from the good sense, and early good habits of the 
parties acting upon general rativual principles. 

What one family is to do, must never be measured by 
what another family does. Each one best knows its own 
resources, and should consult them alone, What might 
be meanness in one, might be extravagance in another : 
and therefore there can be no standard of reference but 
that of individual prudence. The most fatal of all things 
to private families is, to indulge an ambition to make an 
appearance above their fortunes, professions, or business, 
whatever these may be. Their expences ought to be so 
restricted within their means as to make them easy and 
independent; for if they are too near run, the least acci- 
dent will embarrass the whole system. More evils may be 
traced to a thoughtless ambition of appearing above our 
situation, than the idle vanity that prompts it, ever pauses 
to reflect on. 














* * * 7 

“ Another fruit of this evil is, the seeing more company, 
and in a more expensive manner, than is compatible with 
the general convenience of the family, introducing with it 
an expence in dress, and a dissipation of time, from which 
it suffers in various ways. Not the least of these is, the 
children being sent to school, where the girls had better 
never go, and the boys not at the early age they are 
usually sent; because the mother can spare no time to 
attend them.” 

Speaking of unnecessary parade, this sensible writer 
further adds, “ How infinitely preferable is a dinner of far 
less shew. Ifa person can give his friend only a leg of mut- 
ton, there is nothing to be ashamed of in it, provided it is a 
good one, and well dressed. A house, fitted up with plain, 
good furniture; the Kitchen furnished with clean, whole- 
some-looking cooking utensils; good fires in grates that 
give no anxicty lest a good fire should spoil them; clean 
table-linen, and a well-dressed plain dinner, bespeak a 
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sound judgment and correct taste in a private family, that 
place it on a footing of respectability with the first charac- 
ters in the country. It is only the conforming to our 
sphere, not the vainly attempting to be above it, that can 
command true respect.” 


The Genuine Guide to Health; or, Practical Essays on the 
most rational means of preserving Health, and of preventing 
and curing Diseases. By Thomas Furlong Churchill, M.D. 


Tuts concise, vet scientific treatise, may justly be styled 
multum in parvo, as it comprises the long-established sys- 
tems of Arbuthnot, Nesbit, Dr. Buchan, and almost every 
medical writer, of celebrity, on the subject of diet, prevene 
tion of disease, and most effectual cure. Not that Dr. 
Churchill blindly pursues the plans laid duwn by any fore 
mer writer, however great his reputation: his remarks and 
precepts are mostly original, but he condescends to give 
weight to his own epinions, by the precedents afforded 
by men of undoubted abilities and experience. The little 
volume before us is most excellent in its kind, and deserves 
the encouragement which its rapid sale already gives pro- 
mise of, 





Flowers of Literature; or, Characteristic Sketches of Human 
Nature and Modern Manners. Crosby and Co, 


Ir is with pleasure we announce the seventh volume of 
this entertaining work, which is in no particular inferior 
to any of the preceding volumes. The biography is en- 
riched with interesting memoirs of Dr. Mavor, Sir K. K. Por- 
ter, Miss Temple, &c.; the literary criticisms are written 
with taste, impartiality, and happy discrimination; and 
the extracts are highly entertaining. 

Some original pieces enhance the value of the work, and 
the portraits which embellish it are faithful likenesses, ex- 
ecuted by able hands. 
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A Treatise on the Passions, illustrative of the Human Mind, 
By a Lady. Two Volumes, 


Tue word passion, in a limited sense, signifies any affec- 
tion of the human mind, and in this sense it is to be un- 
derstood when the authoress treats of “ Intellect, Virtue 
and Vice, Dissimulation, Reserve, Pride, Arrogance, Super- 
ciliousness, Contempt, Haughtiness, Indignation, Sullenness, 
Moroseness, Melancholy, Rage, Gravity, Hypocrisy, Mean- 
ness, Cruelty, Ferociiy, Resentment, Revenge, Obstinacy, 
Malignancy,” &c. &c. which may, with more propriety, be 
termed sensations and emotions, than passions. She has, 
however, depicted their causes and effects with perspicuity, 
and some degree of elegance. It is just, nevertheless, to 
observe, that her acrimonious censure of Mrs, H. More’s 
work on Education betrays a littleness of mind highly un- 
becoming and unjust. It would surely be sufficient to dis- 
sent from the opinions of that lady, without descending to 
abuse, which, from a mind and genius so exalted, must 
recoil with disgrace on her traducer, With the exception 
of a few pedantic expressions, the treatise is well written; 
and, as her ideas on the subject of love are somewhat ori- 
ginal, as well as edifying, we shall transcribe a passage, for 
the amusement of our readers, 

“ The female sex egregiously mistake if they fancy that 
aman is very much in love with them every time they 
are addressed : it is true that most men put on the appear- 
ance of love fur deceucy’s sake, and to give themselves the 
better chance of success; but such a variety of motives 
concur in inducing a man to think of marrying, that it is 
difficult to determine how far love has an agency in the 
business, especially if he be turned of five-and-twenty. 
Some men marry to advance their fortunes, and some be- 
cause a wile and a house of their own are objects of ambi- 
tion to them; yet all agree in wearing the appearance of 
love whilst in the charaeter of suitors. 
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“ A man sues to a woman at first, but he knows all the 
while that he is to be her final master. There is nv want 
of their consciousness too that women are devoted to them, 
which gives them a much more careless, grand, and inde- 


pendent manner of loving, than the poor slavish females 
have any chance of attaining.” 
. © ° ° 

“Tn an enlarged and strong mind, love does net make 
such havoc as ina weak one; not that it is less capable of 
loving, but because it has more resources, It certainly is 
the most powerful passion of the mind; and when there is 
not a capability of other pursuits, it often engrosses and 
destroys. Todie for love, is no proof of tenderness, but 
of stupidity of mind, and obstinacy of temper. The nar- 
rower the mind, the more it is liable to be devoured by 
whatever predominates over it.” 

. . 7 . 

“ Added to these considerations, women are necessarily 
romantic, and inclined to love from the frivolity of their 
education and pursuits. Marriage is the object and very 
mode of their existence, towards which they are taught to 
direct every exertion and wish: accordingly, to charm the 
men, forms a part of the action of every woman’s life. But, 
as they are really susceptible, the softness of their disposi- 
tion, and the importance of the object, make them more 
frequently the victims of disappointment than the men. 
Men may hope to repair the loss; or at any rate, it is to 
them simply the loss of a lover; whilst to a woman, it is, 
perhaps, the irreparable loss of a lover; for she must 
abide her chance for another. It is also the loss of all the 
consequence to which she looked forward as a married 
woman, and all the charming importance of being mistress 
of a house. The loss of a lover, therefore, to a woman, is 
the abolition of all her plans for life, for she can make no 
effort herself to restore them; she must wait to be chosen 
again, which being a thing she cannot ensure, whenever 
she Las been chosen and disappointed, she is ruined,” 
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Her sentiments on various other subjects are also curious, 
and evince a keenness of penetration, which she justly 
asserts to be the peculiar attribute of the sex: we can 
safely venture to recommend her volumes, while candour 
obliges us to point out a few of the most prominent 


faults. 
— EEE 


EARL OF STAIR. 


WHEN this nobleman was ambassador at the court of 
France, immediately after the accession of his late majesty 
to the crown, his excelleucy made a most splendid appear- 
ance ; and being a nobleman naturally inclined to gallaniry 
and expence, soon became a great favourite with the ladies 


there, by whose intrigues he was enabled to discover’ 


secrets which otherwise might have escaped the penetra- 
tion of the most vigilant and sagacious minister, In the 
management of the ludics whose favour he courted, he was 
forced to observe the greatest delicacy; play, he perceived, 
was their predominant passion, and as he was equally in- 
clined to that amusement, he easily obtained, by means of 
cards, many private conferences which he could not have 
indulged on any other pretence. The Duchess of Maine 
was one of those illustrious personages whom the earl took 
most pains to engage in his interest. She was passionately 
fond of play, of an inquisitive and busy temper, of vast ca- 
pacity, and of a discernment so quick, that it was no easy 
matter to impose upon her; she was among the number of 
ladies too that affected to pry into the affairs of the cabinet, 
and who had gained an ascendancy over the then regent, 
so far as not to be altogether ignorant of the most secret 
transactions of state. His excellency, by losing large sums 
with this lady, and upon all occasions paying her particular 
respect, had insensibly wrought upon her affections, but had 
reaped not the least advantage over her in point of politics, 
till an accident happened that brought about in an instant 
what he had long laboured at in vain, Being engaged as 
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her partner at play, the run of luck turned against them, 
and the duchess in the end was obliged to borrow of the 
earl a thousand pistoles. His excellency told her, he had 
yet twice that sum at her highness’s service, and pressed 
her to continue play, which she absolutely refused. Next 
morning early she sent a message to the earl, desiring in- 
stantly to speak with him, Itis no unusual thing in France 
for ladies to receive morning visits from gentlemen, in bed; 
neither was his excellency at all surprised, when he found 
himself alone in the chamber of one of the princesses of the 
blood-royal; she spoke of the money she had borrowed, 
with some concern, as a matter she was very unwilling 
should take air; but ‘his excellency interrupted her, by 
saying, “It was impossible it should, for he bad already 
forgot it himself, and should never have recollected it again, 
had not her highness put his memory upon the rack by 
refreshing it.” Her highness made no reply, but entered 
into a discourse on politics, in which she discovered to him 
the project which the court of Sweden was meditating, In 
concert with France, for a descent upon England and Scot- 
land, in favour of the royal house of Stuart; by which 
timely discevery the whole scheme was defeated, and his 
excellency acquired the reputation of an able and active 
minister. 





Cabinet of Fashion. 
WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—A plain white cambric short dress, with long 
sleeves; a robin stomacher, of rich work, to correspond 
with the bottom of the dress; an Armenian hat of straw 

ith a fluss binding; and shaw! and boots lemon colour. 

Fig. 2.—A rich worked white sarsnet under-dress; a blue 
silk demi-robe, with a plain white binding, confined in front 
with silk cord and tassels; an Austrian tippet of white sa- 
tin; white satin cap, and white kid gloves and shoes. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





THE TREE, 


‘oe tree that lately own'd the pow’r 
~ Of Winter's rude, destructive hour, 
And droop’d in barren gloom ; 
Has feit soft Spring’s reviving sway, 
And tiil’d the world, and lovely May, 
With fruit-foretelling bloom. 


Its promis’d treasure Summer shews, 
And fruit in painted beauty glows 
Upon the tree so fair ; 
But Winter soon again will frown, 
Will tear the tree’s bright honours down, 
And bid the world despair. 


But ’mid stern Winter's dreariest day, 
We feel, to soothe his tyrant sway, 

A promise sure of Spring ; 
We know that nature's god will deign 
To bid her hours return again, 

And all her beauties bring. 


Such is the little life of man; 
And, in the swiftly passing span, 
The seasons well we trace : 
Spring smiles in yout .; her blossoms fair 
Seem to defy the frowns of care, 
And glow with infant grace. 
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Summer brings forth firm manhood’s fruit, 
Such as mild virtue’s taste may suit ; 

But, oft, ere Autumn’s hour, 
Some blight prevents perfection there, 
And gives the soul to deep despair, 

When age brings Winter's pow’r, 


Happy is he whose fruit is found 

Of surtace fair, of core quite sound, 
When life's last hours are giv'n ; 

For, well we know, life’s Winter o’er, 

On earth man's blossoms rise no more ; 
His second Spring is Heav'n! 


RT 


THE CAPTIVE. 


WHEN night, in sable garment dress’d, 
Has veil'd the cheerful day, 

What num’rous kinds, by hunger press’d, 
Rove out to seek their prey. 


"Twas thus in darkness nature slept, 
When all was calm and still, 

A little mouse in silence crept, 
To take its wonted fill, 


In ardent search, and well-known round, 
He went from stage to stage : 

At length the welcome prize he found, 
But then—'twas in a cage, 


And now, behold, the stubborn wire 
His utmost art defies ; 

Yet, still, impell'd by strong desire, 
His varied skill he tries. 


At last he finds the fatal way, 

But finds it to his cost ;° 
The prize he gains; but, sad to say, 
His liberty is lost. 
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In vain he runs o'er ev'ry part, 
Impatient to be freed ; 

His wretched state, his throbbing heart, 
Some kind assistance plead, 


Yet, scarce releas'd from present woe, 
In eager haste he flies, 

When, seiz'd by Pass, that cruel foe, 
The trembling captive dies, 


Mile-End, 1810. 
— 


STANZAS TO LOVE. 


Shall the image of him 1 was born to adore, 
Inshrin’d in my bosom, my idol still prove; 





Or, seduc'd by caprice, shall such feelings no more, 
With the incense of truth, grace the altar of love ? 


When the shadows of twilight steal over the plain, 

And the nightingale pours its lone plaint to the grove, 
Ali! will not the fondness that thrills through the strain 
; Tuen recall to my mind his dear accents of love? 


When I gaze on the stars that bespangle the skies, 
Ah! will not their mildness some pity inspire? 

Like the soul-touching softness that beam’d in his eyes, 
When the tear of regret child the flame of desire. 


Then spare, then, dear urchin, thou soother of pain, 
Oh! spare the sweet picture engrav’d on my heart; 
As a record of love let it ever remain ; 
My bosom the tablet, thy pencil a dart! 


Rn. H. 


TELL me, Love, when I rove o’er some far distant plain, 
Shall 1 cherish the passion that dwells in my breast ; 
Or will absence subdue the keen rigours of pain, 

And the swift wing of time biing the balsam of rest? 
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VERSES, 


THE CONVERSATION, 


SWEET to. the scent’s the smiling briar, 
Yet, touch’d, it gives us pain; 

The streamlet we so much admire, 
Is oft distain’d with rain. 


No mortal ever yet was made 
From imperfection free; 

Angels themselves have some small shade ; 
Heav'n wills it thus shall be. 


Mercy to others failings show, 
If you would be forgiv'n, 

The best man’s lot, alas' were woe, 
Were mercy not in Heav'n, 


 — 
ADDRESS TO THE AFFLUENT. 


OH! ye, who meet stern Winter's frown, 
Upheld by fortane’s pow'rful hand ; 

Who see the chilling snows come down, 
Yet have all comforts at command ; 


Oh! think of their less happy doom, 
Whom poverty’s sharp woes assail, 
No sparkling fire, no cheerful room 
Revives their cheeks, cold, sunk, and pale. 


Deep howls the wind, the pelting rain 
Drips through the shatter'd casement cold, 
While the sad mother’s arms contain 
Her infants shiv’ring in their fold. 


In vain they raise their piteous cry, 
And plead imperious hunger’s call ; 

Their only food a mother’s sigh, 

Their only warmth the tears that fall. 


WRITTEN IN A COMPANY WHERE DETRACTION ENGROSSED 


H. W. 
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Stretch'd on his miserable bed, 
The wretched father sinks in grief; 

Pale sickness hovers round his head : 
He only hopes in death relief. 
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You rich, what transport might be thine, 
To soothe their suff’vings into peace ; 
‘To bid the sun of comfort shine, 
And want's oppressive empire cease ; 
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To see the glow of health return, 
And animate each faded cheek ; 
Lite’s feeble spark, rekindled, burn, 
And paint what language cannot speak! 


am 





On fancy’s pintior oit T roam, 
Wath pity, partner of my flight; 
Forget, awhile, that griet’s my own, 
And taste a soothing, sweet relief. 
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O! ye, embark'd for pleasure’s shore, 
Restrain, awhile, the flutt'ring sail ; 
‘ At pity’s call, retard the oar, 
Nor let her plaintive pleadings fail. i". Ww 


ran, SPER 
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SCRAPS, 


IN BLANK VERSE,-——BY J -M. LACEY. 


SCRAP I. 
A Defence of the term Enthusiast. Addressed to Miss A—~-, 
who said she hated the name. 


HATE not the name, fair friend; for, when to thee 
{ say Enthusiast, 1 mean not one 

Wrapp'd in the gloom o/ fancied revelation ; 

Who thinks, in self-sufficient vanity, 
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That God vouchsates, in privacy, to grant 

High conference; nor does the name unply 

One, who, in unpersuaded obstinacy, 

Resists the searching glance that reason givea, 
VOL, VILI.—N, §. Mu 
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And, sanguine only in a cause unjust, 

Sets up opinion, arrogantly strong, 

In single contest with the hosts of truth. 

Such beings may be call’d enthusiasts; 

Such feelings may be call'd enthusiasm ; 

But, by the name, as giv’n to thee, I mean 

To designate a feeling of the soul, 

That all may envy, though but few enjoy. 

Such is the elevation of the mind, 

Above the earth-born objects that surround; 

When the pure thought, exalted and refin'd, 

Soars on the gilded plumes of bright enchantment, 

Till, ev'ry sense absorb'd in one, the soul, 

In raptur'd extasy, imagines ‘tis in heav'n. 
Such are the sweet emotions some can taste, 


When night has spread her robe of darkness round; 


When day-intruding thoughts with day are fled ; 
When holy silence reigns, and fancy tells 
That all the world is happy, and at rest: 

For fancy can deceive us if she will. 

Who but would envy the enthusiast then : 
Alone, or with a friend whose feelings glow 

In fond accordance with the pensive scene, 
He roves, where hills on hills are pil’d around, 
And forests spread their gloom ; now dimly seen, 
And now illumin’d by the moon's pale beam, 
Who, bursting from a s!oomy cloud, has ting'd 
Its slow-receding skirts with silv’ry hue. 
While the uncertain gleam informs his sight, 
He sees the waterfall’s majestic stream 
Rushing from out the forest’s dark retreat, 
And pouring o'er the rocks that dare oppose, 
In one vast sheet, its torrent-seeming tide. 

In the midway one stubborn rock yet holds 
Its firmly-rooted seat, and mocks the stream, 
Whose endless force is spent on it in vain : 
High in the air the spangled spray ascends, 


And ‘gainst the moon-beam seems to form bright gents, 


Worthy to deck Titania's fairy crown, 
But soon its turbulence is lost in peace; 
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And, where the valley spreads its soft repose, 
Calmly it glides, and forms a beauteous lake, 
Whose glassy surface undisturb'd appears. 

Mid’ such a scene, how truly sweet to pause, 
And, mem’ry aiding, quote some poet's theme, 
Whose apt allusions suit the solemn hour, 

And make each object dearer to the sight ; 
Shakespeare or Milton, whose immortal names 
Should almost make enthusiasts of us all: 

For theirs are themes that, to a feeling mind, 
Supply reality, and give it up 

To mirth or sorrow, love or hate, by turns. 
Thus, when immur’d within the city’s walls, 
The mind enthusiastic finds no scenes 

Like those it dearly lov’d to dwell upon, 

No mind that mingles with its own; it turns 
To poesy's bright page, and finds them there. 
And who shall dare to blame the feeling soul 
For monrning over sorrows not his own ; 

For fancying all the pangs two lovers feel, 

In fiction’d tale; or burning with revenge 
Against the plunderer of some maiden’s peace. 
Or when description paints a glowing scene, 
Like one our infant years has wander'd o'er; _ 
Where we shall seem to see the village church, 
Beneath whose roof we lisping learnt to praise ; 
The village green, where youth would gambol gay ; 
The school, where childhood learnt of matron sage ; 
The thatch-roof’d cot, where life was first inhal’d ; 
And all the dear delights of long-lost home; 
The mind that did not feel a gentle pang, 
Swecter than pleasure, must be lost, indeed ! 
And if soft tears should fill a female eye, 

He that could blame, and call the tender drops 
The fruits of an enthusiastic brain, 

And mean what thus he said as keen reproach, 
Deserves no eye to shed a tear for him, 

Should all the woes of life descend at once, 
And bend him to the earth! 


Clement's Inn, May 5, 1810, 
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FRAGMENT. 
SOLUTION OF THE TWO CHARADES IN OUR LAST. { 


IF anght on earth is sweet, a walk in Spring 
is surely so; then natare, freed from gloom, 
Aud surly Winter’s grasp, looks gay again ; 
And, spreading wide her renovating arms, 
Recalls each flow’ret from its Wint'ry grave ; 
sids every tree put on its verdant garb, 
And fills the world with loveliness. 

The charm 
That Spring brings with it, words cannot describe. ; 
Ott have I gone at morn or eventide, 
And by the stream, or o’er the wood-crown’d hill, 
Or on the Carpet bounteous heav’n has spread 
lor all its creatures, gemm’d with living gold ; 
And, as lve walk'd, the feelings of my mind 
Have been too pure for language to pourtray. 
There's something so divine in nature then, 
Alter dull Winter’s long and cheerless hours ; 
Especially when man has been confin'’d 
Within the city’s walls, where, close immur'd, “4 
He only meets sophisticated beings. 
Let him emerge from thence when Spring appears, 
And, if his soul delights in nature’s charms, 
Hie’ ll feel as I have done, and, inly bless‘d, 
Will envy not the Statesman all his pow'r, 
Nor e’en a monarcl’s gem-envelop’d crown! 

Such are the sweet sensations 
» * ” . a a 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OSCAR’S favours are always acceptable, under any signature. 

Phe table of the Moth and the Poet requires muuch correction :—it shall 
appear as soon as possible. 

Our communicauons have been so numerous of late, that we have 
Leen unavoidably obliged to delay the conclusion of several articles 
which should have ended with the present volume: we must therefore 
beg that our obliging correspondents will excuse our apparent neglect 
of their contributions, which must necessarily be postponed until the 
subjects alluded to are finished, 

Sonnets, by Alphonso and Oscar, are unavoidably delayed. 

Mrs. P——— is informed, that the of her’s in the hands od 
the editor, is a continuation of Fi 
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